INTRODUCTION
delayed as it usually seems to me, gives you any help in the contemplation, consider what the candour and spiritual grace of your character have been and are to me, looking with eyes no less wistful after righteousness for being somewhat bleared and dazzled by sensuous strayings. These things are perhaps best left unsaid, but now and then one forgets that he is an Anglo-Saxon and remembers only that he is a man, with a man's eternal aims, and a man's chances of help and hindrance on the tragic road; for which former it is not unbecoming from time to time to give thanks somewhat soberly."
Such a passage as this evokes for us afresh, and with an even more intimate sense of personal presence, the generous nature that has expressed this religion of humanity with incomparable power in Raphael's hymn to man in Act in of the " Masque of Judgment." Deeply spiritual, and as far as possible removed from the sensualism the thoughtless have found in it, is his paganism, as there set forth, his belief in the feelings, the passions, and the senses. He conceives them all as ministers of spirituality, and sees them transfigured in that ministration. He believes that through them alone is spirituality realized, or realizable.
"Not in vain, not in vain," sings Raphael, —
"The spirit hath its sanguine stain, And from its senses five doth peer As a fawn from the green windows of a wood."
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